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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE 
(Continued from page 227.) 


3d mo. 31st. Came home from Philadelphia 
last evening; was at meeting there on fifth day, 
in which I had something to say for the en. 
couragement of those who mourn as between the 
porch and the altar. Oh! the condescending 
goodness of the high and holy One, to the poor 
and needy in spirit who pant after his living pre- 
sence as David did, when he said, ‘ My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God; when shall 
I come and appear before God?” O ye chil- 
dren, born of the incorruptible seed and word of 
life, keep near the Rock that hath sustained you 
in your infant state ; hold fast that which ye have 
received, let what may happen to you in passing 
through the rugged paths of this life. Oh! keep 
humble, and abide in the root and foundation of 
the true church, against which none of the 
powers of evil shall ever be able to prevail. 

On the 8th of the 6th month, in company with 
Joseph Tatnall, I attended Goshen General 
Meeting, and next day, a like meeting at Uwch- 
lan. The day following was at our Monthl 
Meeting. It appears to me the minds of Friends 
are too much outward; and therefore I should/a 
not marvel if faithful ministers were more and 
more led into an example of silence in our reli- 
gious assemblies. 

25th. He who formed us, knows best what is 
best for his children and people; he leads them 
at times as in the deeps, in the midst of the 
paths of the sea, to make himself a glorious name. 
if we are so wise as patiently to submit to the 
means proposed for our cleansing and purifying, 


we shall be able to say with the apostle that all) 


things work together for good to them that love 
and fear the Lord; and the more we are given 
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up in heart to serve » an faithfully, the eles 
we shall see that all he does is well done, and 
shall come to know that all his ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all his paths are peace. 

7th month 3d. A contented mind is seldom 
found among the great of this world; but is what 
we all should keep in view, and earnestly press 
after. It is a treasure more likely to be found 
in solitary cottages, than in palaces and courts. 
I sometimes have near fellowship with those who 
have retired from the world, that they might 
more abstractedly and devotedly serve God. O, 
thou travelling pilgrim, who ever thou art, keep 
moving forward, however slow thy progress may 
be. The ladder whiclr Jacob saw, the top of 
which reaches up to heaven, must be gradually 
ascended; but every round thou gaivest, thou 
must endeavor to keep with firmness; even in 
thy deepest trials, thou must not let go thy hold. 
Be well assured thy God will not leave thee, if 
thou art constant in thy love to Him, and prov- 
est it by meekness and patience under suffering. 
But carefully guard against murmuring or com- 
plaining, even when thou mayest feel as if strip- 
ped to the root, and left (to thy own apprehen- 
sion) destitute of every sensible feeling of Divine 
good. Do not enter into impertinent queries 
why it is thus with thee, but in holy patience 
possess thy soul in quietness, and in humble 


g | confidence, wherein is thy strength, until He is 


pleased to arise for thy deliverance‘and enlarge- 
ment, as with healing in his wings, who remains 
to be over all, God blessed forever. 

Our Quarterly Meeting, in the 11th month, 
appointed a committee to visit the Monthly 
Meetings, in order if possible to stir Friends to 
a more due observance of the weighty concerns 


yjof the body, as handed forth from time to time 


in the Extracts. It is much to be desired that 

a sense of the necessity of arising out of the 
state of ease into which we, as a society, have 
fallen, may spread weightily over the minds of 
Friends ; especially such as are active in the af- 
fairs of Truth. I verily believe, did ministers, 
elders, overseers, and active members, live nearer 
to the Fountain of light and life, a greater tra- 
vail of spirit would be felt for the arising and 
spreading of the principles of truth and right- 
eousness. But the minds of many are so encum- 
bered with the ‘concerns of this life, that they 
are too seldom in a condition to feel after the 
state of the church. One has his farm, another 
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his merchandise to attend to; and instead of 
seeking first and principally the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,—the riches, the honor, 
the pomp and greatness of this world have the 
first place in the pursuits of many, some in one 
way and degree, and some in another. I marvel, 
at times, to behold men of understanding, and 
such above all others who are willing to be looked 
upon as religious men, and already have a com- 
petency, and more than they will ever need,— 
{ say, I marvel to see such pursuing with avidity 
the accumulation of worldly property, as if they 
expected to live here forever. I see no class of | 
people more anxious to get riches than those who | 
already have abundance. Is not pride at the! 
bottom of all this? What care and pains parents ' 
take to bring up their children in pride and | 
high-mindedness, even from their very infancy ! 
Look over our professedly reljgious assemblies, 
and see how our children are decorated in costly 
apparel, feeding the vain mind in them. Our 
young men and young women, too, generally 
speaking, have lost the marks of Christian plain- 
ness and simplicity, into which Truth led our 
worthy forefathers, and would still lead us. See 
our young men with their foolish cuts, their 
fallen down collars, their double-breasted waist- 
coats with two rows of shining buttons, and their | 
unreasonably large shoe-buckles. Our young 
women, if possible, exceed in vanity and in their 
extravagant head-dresses, as well as their costly, 
gay, and changeable apparel. Where are their 
guardians, their parents, and caretakers? To 
see a plain father and mother, with a flock of 
gay children about them, has an unpleasant ap- | 
pearance, and bespeaks a want of Christian disci- | 
pline and order in families. Surely, there will 
be a day of winnowing; our Jerusalem will be 
searched as with lighted candles; and the Lord 
will cleanse the camp. O, my people, come and | 


O, ye mourning remnant, faint not nor be dis- 
couraged on account of the great declension 
which ye behold; but hold fast that which ye 
have received, and be firm unto the end, know- 
ing that he is faithful who hath called you. Be 
not impatieot under sufferings which arise from 
the present state of society ; but rather rejoice 
that you are counted worthy to feel sympathy 
with and for the seed of the kingdom in the hearts 
of the people. 

Ist month 13th, 1790. Our Monthly Meeting 
gave me a certificate to visit Friends in New 
York, and the New England governments. This 
concern had rested with me at times for more 
than eight years, with ardent desires to be rightly 
directed, and to know the right time of moving 
therein. Previous to entering on this extensive 
journey, it appeared right for me to visit the 


families of this Monthly Meeting ; which being 


united with, my beloved friend Samuel Canby 
offered himself to bear me company in the ser- 
vice. In the afternoon we went to Whiteclay 
Creek, and visited three families; and continued 
industriously engaged therein till the 16th, when 
we closed our visit to the families of that branch. 
I was truly glad of being once more amongst 
Friends, and believe Truth owned our labors. 

30th. This week we have visited upwards of 
eighty families at Wilmington, and have cause 
to be thankful to the Shepherd of Israel, who 
was graciously pleased to be near, favoring us 
from place to place with his good presence to the 
comforting of many hearts. 

2d mo. 18th. Last night my beloved friend, 
Job Scott, lodged at our house, and attended 
our meeting to-day, in which he had good ser- 
vice. He is on his way homeward, having been 
engaged for near a year past in a religious visit 
to the Southern States. 

27th. Last evening as I was sitting alone (the 


let us return unto the first principle of our holy family gone to bed) with my mind turned to- 
profession, the light of Truth in our own hearts. | ward Him who dwelleth on high, and also with 
Let us cleave to the law and testimony of our | those that are poor and of a contrite spirit—and 
God with our whole mind and strength ; lest he , thinking of the greatness of the embassy in pros- 
take unto himself his great power, and with a’ pect, I was almost induced to desire that this 
threshing instrument beat us to pieces, and cast cup might pass from me ; but the example of the 
us off as being unworthy to bear his name; so holy pattern was revived in my remembrance, 
that we shall become as a by-word and a hissing | ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be done.” My heart 
among the nations. Wherefore, come, my peo- ; was much broken, and it was a season of renew- 
ple, my fellow professors of every rank and sta./ ing of covenant with the God of my life. I re- 
tion, and whilst the long-forbearance, loving- | signed myself, with my dear wife and little ones, 
kindness, and tender mercy of our gracious | once more unto Him, with fervent desires that 
Benefactor are toward us, let us repent and put | he may keep them under his paternal care, and 
away the evil of our doings from before his eyes; | bz a wall of defence round about them, to pro- 
and, with humble fear and deep reverence, let | tect them from the chilling blasts of this world. 


us walk in the narrow way which leads to life 
and peace, unto which he is calling us. He will 
not fail to be gracious unto those who seek him; 
he will amply reward them for all their trials, 
sorrows and exercises. There is not a tear that 
falls from the eyes of these penitent and sincere- 
hearted ones, but what he regards. Wherefore, 


(To be continued.) 


Dependence on God.—Depending for aid on 
Him who is the source of goodness, our daily 
care will be to avoid that which is evil, and to 
follow that which is good, and which will leud 
to happiness both present and eternal. 
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LETTER FROM MARIA FOX. To 





fearful of substituting expression for experiences 
and that I may be more desirous to feed in se- 
cret upon the bread of life than to talk about it 
to others. Let us remember, my dear, that still- 
est streams are the deepest, and that it often 
pleases the great Sanctifier, Enlightener, and 
Comforter of the people of the Lord to carry on 
his work in their souls after a very hidden man- 
ner. I would therefore rather encourage thee to 
diligence in the duties of the closet, to private 
reading of the Scriptures, to close self-examina- 
tion, meditation, and secret prayer, than to suf- 
fer thyself to be drawn forth into much conver- 
sation or writing on thy spiritual concerns. If 
thou look to the Lord Jesus, and desire to be his 
sincere, humble follower, he has promised, such 
“shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life ;” and there is no teaching like his 
teaching. . . . With respect to visiting the sick 
poor, thou knowest I have ever encouraged thee 
to think of them, and to attend to their temporal 
wants ; and, if in the course of thy visits amongst 
them for this purpose, thou feel inclined to read 
to them, it is a very useful and profitable employ- 
ment for thee and them; but I scarcely need 
say to thee, it requires great caution and much 
religious experience, to speak suitably to persons 
who are perhaps undergoing the correcting dis- 
cipline of our heavenly Father, or whom he may 
be training, by many afflictions, for a better in- 
heritance. ‘To speak a word in season” re- 
quires the assistance of that Spirit which only 
can teach us to speak aright, and therefore [ 
would say, it is often safer, especially for young 
persons like thyself to offer up a secret prayer on 
their behalf, if that is raised in the heart, than 
to express ourselves to them under the influence 
of present excitement. I hope, my dear, this 
letter will not discourage thee. ‘ Wait on the 
Lord, be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
thine heart.” 











































London, 24th of Fourth Month, 1837. 


. . « Before I enter on any description of our 
movements, I shall proceed to notice some of 
the contents of thine. Thou mayst be assured, 
my dear, we feel for and with thee, under those 
exercises thou describest; but I infer from the 
tenor of the communication altogether, thy mind 
is at present in a state of excitement which it is 
safest for thee not to foster; for thankful as we 
ought to be, and I trust are, that thy attention 
is seriously turned to the consideration of those 
solemn truths which are of infinite and eternal 
importance, and on which the hopes of the true 
Christian depend, we should be sorry to see thee 
carried away by that current, which, though it 
may not always take the same direction, seems 
in the present day to endanger the deep, thorough, 
hidden work which must be carried on in every 
regenerated soul (and which is not the work of 
a day) before it can be prepared to bring forth 
mature, substantial, and good fruit to the praise 
of the Great Husbandman. Far be it from me 
to give an opinion as to what may be thy future 
path ; the great Head of the Church chooses his 
own instruments as it pleaseth him ; but even if 
it should be his purpose that thou shouldest thus 
testify thy love to him, he may show it thee, as 
he has done to many others, for years, before he 
calls thee to the public acknowledgment of it. 
I believe also that young converts—those who 
are newly awakened to the value and importance 
of religion—are very apt, in the ardor of their 
feelings, to imagine they are called to great 
things, and in the overflowing of that love to 
their Saviour which may be raised in their hearts, 
to believe they must, as thou expressest it, 
“ speak his praise” to those around them; but 
it does appear to me to be one of the very suc- 
cessful stratagems of our everwatchful enemy to 
persuade the young, as soon as they begin to 
walk in the right way themselves, that they are 
called upon to teach others, rather than to abide 
under that blessed teaching which would, if they 
had patience to endure its secret reproofs, and 
to wait upon its many salutary though silent 
monitions, in due time make them much more 
capable to do so in their daily life and conversa- 
tion. I write to thee in great freedom, because 
thou hast asked it, and because, as one who has 
lived longer and has seen something of the insi- 
dious working of the cruel tempter, I feel it my 
duty so to do, being assured also thou wilt ac- 
cept it as it is intended,—not to discourage thy 
progress in the way that is cast up for thee, 
whatever that may be, but to show thee, if it 
may be, some of the dangers that surround the 
path of the young pilgrim. The longer [ live, 
the more anxious I feel that the Lord may give 
me such a sense of the awful importance of the 
great truths of religion, as that I may always be 





JOHN BANKS. 
[Continued from page 229.] 


Then the Governor readily spoke to me in an- 
swer to the request of the priest’s wife, (for the 
people told me after that they two were too 
kind,) and he said, “‘I am here in place to do 
justice in executing of the law, which you have 
broke, in coming here to this town to keep an 
unlawful meeting and conventicle in the time of 
Divine service. | said, “I knew no such service 

erformed in the town, neither did I understand 
that I had broke any law, for how can it be that 
1 and my friends have broke the law, that were 
not found preaching, reading, praying, or per- 
forming any service that is looked upon to be 
worship to God’; only we were met in a peace- 
able manner in silence, waiting upon, worship- 
ping, and serving the Lord our God in spirit and 
truth.” “It is no matter,” said the Governor, 
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‘‘ what you pretend ; you were met, as before [| fear all the town of Wicklow be Quakers, and 
have said, and I must send you to jail; jailer, | then there will be no abiding for me.” A, sober 
take him away.” A Friend, newly convinced, | man being present made it his business to come 
spoke some few words to the priest, about his | and tell me and the jailer; and that the sheriff 
accusing me falsely, and the priest’s wife said, | said, “If he had known it, the utmost door in 
“Sir, commit that man, too;’’—which he did. | the house should have been shut against us all, 
And another friendly man spoke to the priest, as | and we kept there until we had been delivered 
before, whose wife said again to the Governor, | by due course of law;’’ and also said to the 
‘‘T pray you, sir, commit that man, too;” and | priest, “If the jailer, or any other, suffer the 
so he did. So we three were committed to pri-| like again, come and inform me, and I shall 
son, (the priest standing all the while silent, and | take a course with them.” But when the news 
trembling still,} and when we came forth of the | came to the jailer, I heard him say, (being a 
house, there was a great multitude of people, and | man of pretty noble spirit,) ‘‘ What,” said he, 
the jailer said, ‘‘come after me.” He lived | “have 1 been a jailer eight years, and not know 
above stairs, where the prisoners were under- | what belongs to my place? So that I have my 
neath. And he took us into a room beyond his | prisoners when there is occasion for them, I’!1 
own dwelling, which was pretty large; and the | set my doors open, and they shall go and come 
people followed after and came in, and filled up | that will.”’ And accordingly did, while I was 
our room, and the jailer’s, and a part in the third; | there, which was but three days, (he keeping a 
and the jailer hindered none. So in a little time | public house.) And for the time I was there, as 
my mouth was opened in the demonstration of | I remember, except when I was in bed, I was 
the power and spirit of God, and I preached the | scarce one hour without some people coming to 
way of life and salvation to the people, in and | see me, and discourse with me about the prin- 
through Jesus Christ, his son, by believing in | ciples of religion ; so that I was sorry for noth- 
his pure light, and walking answerable to the | ing but that I had no longer time there, the 
teaching of his grace, and reproof of his Holy | truth having prevailed so much upon the people, 
Spirit, by which they might come to receive | and begot true love in them to it in so little 
power to become the sons of God, and to the time. Everlasting praises unto the Lord alone 





strengthening the faith of those that had be- | whose the work is, and by his own power is the 


lieved therein. carryer on and manager of it. 

And it wasa blessed heavenly day for the Lord| And in a little time the jailer with some other 
and his truth, for his heaveniy power broke in | of the town, that persuaded him to it when the 
upon many, and several were convinced, and did | priest had failed and broken his word, (that 
receive the Truth in love of it; and many made | made his own people even to hiss at him,) they 
confession thereunto; and told the priest they | agreed together to speak to the Governor to have 
were satisfied by what they had heard me! me brought before him, and told him they did 
speak I was no such man as he said I was; and believe 1 was an honest man, and they would 
that we were not the people he had persuaded | have him to let me go outof prison. So he bid 
them to believe. . For the truth was declared | the jailer bring me up next morning to his cham- 
frow his aspersions, by which the witness of God | ber, (being the third day at 8 of the clock,)and 
was reached in peoples consciences, and the peo-| he would examine me, seeing the priest had 
ple would not let the priest alone till they got | failed; which accordingly, with the two cow- 
him to promise that be would dispute with me, | mitted with me, was done; and with great mode- 
who boasted “ that if he might have the oppor- } ration the Governor reasoned with me for about 
tunity to manifest that deceiver, he would.” | one hour, about our manver of meeting, and the 
And the hour was set next morning by eight of | worship of God, and what we believed concern- 
the clock, and they agreed that I was to go to| ing Christ, and of honor to men in authority ; 
the priest’s house, and the jailer with me, who | what we owned and how. All which was cleared 
said before we did go, ‘I thank you, Mr. Banks, | to his satisfaction. So that he confessed to the 
(as he called me), for the good sermon you} truth of what I spoke to him, and said, “he 
have preached to us, for our minister never | was satisfied with the answers I had given him ; 
preached us such a one, in his time; and I be- | and what would I have him to do for me? being 
lieve you are nosuch man as he said you were.” | I was the first of our people he ever had to do 

But before the hour came as aforesaid, the | with, he would willingly let me go, if he could 
priest broke his word, for instead of staying to | be clear and answer the law.” I told him it 
dispute with me, he made it his business timely | was my liberty I desired, and I prized, and I 
in the morning to go to the sheriff about two | did believe it was in his power at that time to 
miles off, to tell him what a numervus meeting | set me and my friends at liberty, that did com- 
the jailer had suffered to be in the county jail, | mit us to prison. He said he did believe well 
above stairs, such a one as never was in the | concerning me, and he thought I was an honest 
county itself. And, said the priest, ‘I entreat|man; so if I would promise him to appear at 
you, sir, either take some course in time, or else I | assize or sessions, when there was occasion, ot 
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get any to do it for me that he knew, I should 
have my liberty. I told him I could neither do 
it myself nor desire another to do it for me. 
“ Well,” said he, “if you will promise me you 
will never come to keep any more meetings in 
Wicklow, I will let you go.” I answered “I can- 
not do that neither ; but if I do, and thou hast 
power so to do, thou mayest put me in prison 
again, and I believe I shall be as willing to suf- 
fer then as now.”’ So he set us all at liberty, and 
said to me, ‘ God keep you in that mind you are 
now in, for I think you are in 4 good mind.” 
So I took my leave of him and said, “‘ Governor, 
fure-thee-well, and in so saying I truly desire 
thy welfare, both of thy body and soul.” And 
so we came down with the jailer to his house, 
and I said to him, “‘ Now we have our liberty, 
we may take our leave of thee.” ‘ Yes,’’ said 
he, ‘and pay me my fees.”’ I answered, “ No.” 
He replied, ‘‘ Well, being you are the first that 
ever I had in my custody of your people, I will 
not keep you, because the Governor is pleased to 
set you at liberty ; but if any more of you come 
here, I will put you in the dungeon if you do 
not pay fees.” ‘* Well,” said I, “ we must leave 
that to what time will bring forth.” So he gave 
us our liberty, and we called for drink to give 
him, he keeping ale to sell. And we having had 
some small matter of victuals of his wife, who 
was then very friendly, and we lay in his beds, 


for I saw our time was like to be short, that 
we made no provision for ourselves, so under 
consideration of these things, when we came 
away we gave the jailer each of us 12 pence, 
with which he seemed to be well pleased ; and I 
went to Dublin again, where Friends were glad 
to see me, and we were well refreshed together 


in the enjoyment of the Lord’s presence. And 
from thence we travelled into the north, visiting 
Friends there, where the Lord hath a good peo- 
ple. 

[Here follows a letter to his wife, by which it 
uppears he, in company with George Grigson, a 
minister, attended the Province Meeting. The 
conclusion of the letter states that, “‘ After the 
next first day’s meeting, which is the Province 
Meeting, kept every six weeks, near Lorgan, | 
intend, if the Lord will, towards Dublin again, 
which may be three weeks before I get there. 
And then when I am clear of that city, as the 
Lord makes way, I intend for the county of 
Wicklow, Wexford, Clomell, Tallow, Youghall, 
and so unto Cork, and the west, where the Lord 
is bringing forth a people, notwithstanding all 
Zion’s enemies and opposers. Oh! truly may I 
say, as being an eye witness, the harvest is very 
great in this nation. Oh! that the Lord would 
be pleased to fit and prepare, and send forth 
more laborers into it.’’} 

But in my return again, after ten weeks, it 
came upon me that I must go to Wicklow again; 
and when E came to Dublin there was a letter 


came from Wicklow that the people desired aa- 
other meeting; and that the serjeant who took 
me before the Governor was willing that we 
should meet in his house, but the priest hearing 
tell thereof, threatened him so that he was afraid ; 
that when I and Friends came there the man 
durst not let us meet in his house. Howbeit, we 
got another house, but it would not contain all 
that came; but there we met, and it was a bles- 
sed, heavenly, peaceable meeting, without any 
disturbance at all, endless praises to the most 
high God, who has all power in his own hand, 
and thereby can do whatsoever seems good in 
his eyes, notwithstanding the resolutions and de- 
terminations of wicked and ungodly men. And 
not long after, so soon as the priest had an op- 
portunity, he began to prosecute and imprison 
Friends for tythes and such like things, and got 
several put in prison that came to visit that 
place; but the Truth prospered so much the 
more, and a meeting of God’s people was set up 
in that town, that still continueth. 
(To be continued.) 


LETTER TO J. BUNTING. 


Darby, 25th of 6th mo., 1792. 


Beloved friend,—In a degree of that love which 
reaches far and near, I salute thee, and inform, 
that through the continued goodness of Divine 
Providence, myself and wife are favored with 
health as heretofore. Although [ expect thou 
wilt hear from thy children by their own letters, 
perhaps it may be an additional satisfaction to 
hear from another, that they retain their usual 
cheerfulness, and appear not dissatisfied with 
thy absence, which [ have observed, being fre- 
quently with them. I am often made to remem- 
ber thee by night and by day, [ trust in a degree 
of near sympathy and affection, which begets in 
me desires that thou mayst often remember the 
charge given to Lot when commanded to flee to 
a city of refuge—and what befell his wife for 
leoking back? My dear friend, as thou art 
likely to pass through a land where it is proba- 
ble thou will see many scenes of cruel oppression, 
my prayers fur thee are, that thou be not dis- 
mayed, nor over much agitated thereat, but, if 
possible, with more firmness center down to 
the gift of God within, whether it be in silent 
sympathy with the afflicted, or openly to reprove, 
and lay before the oppressor the evil of his ways, 
so that in all things God be glorified, and His 
instrumental servants appear to beholders as 
lighted candles in His holy hand. 

I know, by some degree of experience, that 
where we have been kindly entertained, it is not 
easy to speak close things, neither can it be done 
without danger of administering occasion of 
offence, except the Lord move thereto, aud in 
obedience to His requirings we have nothing to 














His protecting presence. 

Whilst writing, I remember that thou art far 
advanced in experience beyond me, therefore 
have no desire to enlarge, but feel easy in 
believing it is sometimes the Master’s good plea- 
sure to direct an inferior servant to invite and 
encourage a superior one in well doing ; there- 
fore, with love to thee and thy companion, I 
conclude. ZACHARIAH JESS. 


P. S.—H. P. departed this life the {7th 
instant, at my house, where he had been about 
three weeks. I was very desirous that the Lord 
would not take away this young man until those 
about him had reason to believe his peace was 
made sure. I am thankful in believing that my 
prayers were in a good degree answered; though 
he did not say much, he became fully resigned 
to die; and being favored with his senses, often 
prayed as the publican did. He appeared sensi- 
ble of his past misspent time,and particularly his 
extravagancy in dress. May I never forget a 
lesson of such deep instruction. Z. J. 





From the Quarterly Review. 

An Essay on the Beneficent Distribution of the 
Sense of Pain. By G. A. Row tu. 
[Continued from page 235.) 

But we have not yet done with the visual 
organ. The more the instances are multipled, 
the more we are impressed with the beneficence 
of the arrangement, and it is especially conspi- 
cuous in what Sir Charles Bell relates of the 
peculiar nature of the sensibility which protects 
the coat of the eye. “The oculist,” he says, 
‘‘ has observed that if it be touched as lightly as 
by a feather the muscles are thrown into uncon- 
trollable spasms, but if the point of the finger be 
passed somewhat rudely between the eyelids so 
as to press directly upon the eye itself, he can 
hold the eye steady for his intended operation, and 
produce hardly any sensation, certainly no suffer- 
ing. This is one of the little secrets of the art; 
and still the wonder grows that he can do such 
things without inflicting pain, when daily experi- 
ence makes us sensible that even a grain of sand 
produces the greatest torture. The question is 
why the membranes should be keenly alive to the 
lighter touch, and comparatively indifferent to 
the rougher ; and admirable is the answer which 
Sir Charles Bell has supplied. Numberless 
small particles float about in the air, and rest 
upon the eye, or lodge under the eyelid. Owing 
to the extreme susceptibility of the surface, 
these foreign bodies are the agents of their own 
removal, for they stimulate the flow of tears and 
the winking of the lid, which together wash the 
ball from every impurity. The action is proceed- 
ing during all our waking hours; and here, as 
in other instances, the contrivance and its pur- 
pose are only revealed to us through the deplora- 
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fear, but to rejoice in the overshadowing love of ; 





ble consequences which ensue from the extinc- 
tion of the power. The nerve of the coat of the 
eye is sometimes injured, and is no longer sen- 
sitive to the dust which adberes to the ball. 
Then the lid is not excited to wink or the 
tears to flow. The particles which are carried 
into the eye cease to pain, and, being allowed to 
remain, they set up inflammation, and the in- 
flammation renders opaque the transparent cover- 
ing through which the light flows. Blindness 
is the result, and the sight itself is found to be 
dependent upon the refined sensibility of the 
outer membrane. This is the reason that it is 
more intolerant of a fainttouch than a rough. 
From violence the soft and delicate textures can 
only be defended by the same precautions by 
which we consult the safety of the rest of the 
system, but a provision was required to neutral- 
ize the evil consequences of myriads of destroy- 
ing forces which are too numerous to be eluded, 
and too minute to be seen. Yet so nicely is the 
sense adjusted to its end that we are unconscious 
both of the stimulus which sets the machinery 
in motion, and of the movement of the machinery 
itself. The objects which pass into the eye are 
unfelt, and the winking of the lid and the flow of 
tears which they provoke are unheeded. It is 
not until substances larger than ordinary are in 
question that the suffering commences, and warns 
us to remove by.other means what the, usual ac- 
tion of the: apparatus is unable to expel. Not- 
withstanding that the lid may be removed at the 
bidding of the will, the mind cannot exert itself 
for the protection of its principal inlet, and take 
up the function which, when inherent in the 
injured nerve, was exerted so incessantly, so effec- 
tually, and so imperceptibly. In the cases which 
came under the notice of Sir Charles Bell the 
person winked if a hand was waved before the 
eye, for the danger which then menaced was one 
which is revealed to us through the sense of 
vision, but no mental impulse prompted a similar 
movement to rescue the sight from the destruc- 
tion which impended through the lost sensibili- 
ty of the outer membrane to touch. It is im- 
possible to reflect without wonder upon the 
number and complication of the involuntary ope- 
rations which are thus going on in the body, 
and which are indispensable to its life. The 
heart ceaselessly expandsand contracts, the lungs 
play, the stomach digests, the glands secrete; 
and all this surprising mechanism and chemistry 
proceeds with such quietness, and is so self-sus- 
tained that sleep is neither disturbed by it nor 
stops it. If the vital system had been dependent 
on the superintendence of the mind, our atten- 
tion could not have been diverted from it for a 
minute ; all our care must have been concentrated 
on the working of our bodily organs, and all our 
care would still have been insufficient. The com- 
pleteness of the contrivance often conceals it from 
our observation ; and how few there are whe have 
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ever reflected that they would be stone blind un- 
less the membrane of the eye had been endued 
with a property which excited them constantly to 
wink ! 

The adaptation of the structure and senses of 
animals to their mode of existence has been traced 
by naturalists in a thousand particulars. The 
design in them, as in us, has a palpable refer- 
ence to its end, which in other words is to say 
that creative wisdom is never at fault and is per- 
fect in every link of the chain. This alone must 
satisfy us that pain can be no exception to the 
rule, and that, as it has been diversely distribut- 
ed over the body of man in the manner which 
his safety and comfort requires, so it must be 
meted out to each order of beings in the degree 
which consorts with their position in the world. 
The ground is almost alive with the common 
earth-worm. Wherever mould is turned up, 
there these sappers and miners are turned up 
with it. They are nature’s ploughmen. ‘They 
bore the stubborn soil in every direction, and 
render it pervious to air, rain, and the fibres of 
plants. Without these auxiliaries “the farmer,” 
says Gilbert White, “ would find that his land 
would become cold, hard-bound, and sterile.’’ 
The green mantle of vegetation which covers the 
earth is dependent upon the worms which burrow 
in the bowels of it. What conveys a more de- 
finite idea of the magnitude of their operations, 


they are perpetually replenishing the upper soi , 
and covering with soft and fine material a crust 


which before was close and ungenial. They | 
swallow a quantity of earth with their food, and 
having extracted the nutriment, they eject the 
remainder at the outlet of their holes. 
fuse forms the worm-casts which are the annoyance | 
of the gardener, who might be reconciled to them | 
if he were aware that the depositors save him a 
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eat them with the other products of the soil he 
turns up with his snout. It would be contrary 
to the notions we frame of the Deity, and the 
evidence with which nature abounds of his bene- 
volence, to suppose that he endowed worms with 
a wonderful tenacity of life, and placed them 
where they were liable in a singular degree to 
wounds and depredation, and yet rendered thein 
as sensitive to pain as the higher order of ani- 
mals. The truths, of physiology and the re- 
searches of naturalists confirm the conclusicn 
from the general dispensations of Providence. 
The writhings of the worm are apt to be taken 
by the casual observer as the measure of its agony, 
but movements are an uncertain indication of 
suffering. - In the diseases which affect the spine 
of man, the part of the body which has lost its 
communication with the brain, and by conse- 
quence its feeling and power of voluntary action, 
is nevertheless capable of convulsive and uncon- 
scivuus movements, for these can be carried on 
through the sole agency of the nerves and spinal 
cord. What is necessary for the purpose is a 
nerve of sensation to rua from the skin to the 
spine, and a nerve of motion to extend from the 
spine to the muscles. Then when the nerve of 
sensation is irritated, the impression is conveyed 
to the spinal cord, and thence to the nerve of 
motion, which compels the muscles to contract. 
But though the patient sees the motions, he can 
neither feel nor control them in extreme cases, 
and has no more share in what is going on than 
if he were the spectator.of it in another person. 
A man who was asked by John Hunter whether 
he felt the irritation that was agitating his limbs, 


This re- | replied, ‘ No, sir, but you see my legs do.” Dr. 


Carpenter who records the circumstance, quotes 
instances in which the loss of sensibility was 
| incomplete when the stimulus of which the pa- 


hundred times more labor than they cause. Mr. | tient was unconscious excited more violent con- 
Charles Darwin has shown that in thirteen years | | tractions than the stimulus of which the effects 
a field of pasture was covered to a depth of three | could penetrate to the brain. A feather passed 
inches and a half with the mould discharged from | lightly over the instep, though unfelt, gave rise 
their intestines; and in another case the layer | to jerks in the limb which far exceeded in vehe- 
they had accumulated in eighty years was from | mence the movements produced by pricking and 
twelve to fourteen inches thick. They, there- | pinching, which were sufficiently acute to be per- 
fore, play a most important part in the economy | ceived by the subject of the experiment. The 
of vegetation, and we see why they teem through- | cognizance which the mind had of the greater 
out the surface of the globe. In the perform-| irritation probably enabled it to exercise a cou- 
ance of their functions they are exposed to more | straining control which was wanting when the 
incessant injury than any other creatures. Cut. “application to the skin was too slight to be felt ; 

by the hoe, the spade, the searifier, and the | but whatever be the explanation, the fact is un- 
plough, every implement of tillage is to them an | doubted, that the very absence of feeling may 
instrument of mutilation. They are the prey | cause an aggravation of muscular convulsions. 
in addition of innumerable enemies. ‘The vo- | This phendmenon in man, of whose sensations 
racious mole invades them in their own domain. | we can obtain a certain knowledge, is a key to 
The thrush taps and vibrates the earth, which | many of the nervous motions of brutes. The 
apparently leads them to imagine that their un-| boly, says Dr. Kirkes, of a decapitated lizard 
derground foe is approaching, and makes them | will writhe when the skin is puactured; and if 
hurry with the celerity of fear almost into the | the animal is divided in two, the lower portion 
bill of the bird, and are instantly swallowed | can be roused into activity as well as the upper. 
clive. ‘The omnivorous pig dves not disdain to} If the head of a frog be cut off, it will leap when 
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.the feet are pinched ; and if the back or abdo- 
men is irritated, will push with its legs as though 
it were impatient of the treatment, and desired 
to remove the cause. The irascible insect called 
the Mantis reliyiosa, or praying Mantis, from 
the attitude it assumes in seizing its prey, will, 
when headless, wound with its claws, the finger 
which touches them. If a ceutipede, says Dr. 
Carpenter, is sliced into several lengths, the ac- 
tion of the feet continues in each, and carries 
forward the fragments. Both the halves of a 
leech, which has been cut in two, continue to 
swim in water; and when one of these creatures 
has been deprived of its head and tail, the trunk 
wil] retain an apparent vitality for several months. 
But the movements of decapitated animals must, 
like the movements in the limbs of a human be- 
ing where the connection with the brain is de- 
stroyed, be exclusively due to the physical func- 
tions of the nerves, and not at all to feelings 
which can have no existence apart from the 
mind. A slice eut from the middle of a centi- 
pede can have no more power of perception than 
the amputated leg of aman. ‘The contrary sup- 
position would indeed require us to assume that 
a centipede must be compounded of half a hun- 
dred distinct individuals, every one of which 
possessed a separate consciousness.* The con- 
sequences involved in the notion seem not to 
have struck many intelligent persons, who fancied 
that, when the bits of an eel which was skinned 
and disemboweled, as well as divided into a score 
or more pieces, jumped from the frying-pan, it 
was the intolerable agony of being grilled which 
prompted the act. Even Southey enumerates 
among the cruelties of the kitchen, that we cook 
carp, which, he says, ‘‘after having been scaled 
and gutted, will sometimes leap out of the stew- 
pan.” 

The upper portion of a worm which has been 
chopped in two is still, however, under the gov- 
ernment of its brain, and retains its conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless a considerable step has been 
made in the argument wher it is shown that the 
degree of feeling is not to be judged by the amount 
of the motion. This fact established, there is 
nothing to interfere with the inference that the 
perceiving power, of whatever kind, will be 
small in proportion to the want of development 
in the nervous organs of perception. Now the 
brain of a worm is of an exceedingly humble 
kind, consisting of two small cephalic lobes, 
which are wanting in all the parts and attributes 
which distinguish the higher classes of animals. 
Were there no other indication, the physiologist 
would at once determine that its conduct when 


* These animals, with many more, consist of seve- 
ral successive segments, which in structure have either 
a close or exact resemblance to each other. As Pro- 
tessor Owen admirably expresses it, “ there is a multi- 


plication of similar parts for the repetition of the same 
actions.” 
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wounded did not announce the same excess of 
pain as would give rise to similar contortions in 
man, especially when it is considered that the 
twisting motion is natural to the worm, and is 
excited by the gentlest touch. The further re- 
sults which ensue from the injuries, appear to 
complete the proof that the writhings are stimu- 
lated by an amount of feeling very far short of 
the intolerable anguish they might lead us to in- 
fer. 
[To be continued. ] 
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We have received a copy of the Extracts from 
the Minutes of New York Yearly Meeting, from 
which we take the following,—in addition to a 
summary account furnished by a frievd in at- 
tendance, and publishea in our issue of 12th 
inst. 

Ata Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in New 


York by adjournment from the 24th of 5th 
mo., to the 27th of the same inclusive, 1858. 


The Representatives from our several Quarter- 
ly Meetings, to attend this, were all present. 

We have, at this meeting, the company of the 
following Friends from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, with minutes of concurrence and unity 
from their respective Monthly Meetings, viz. : 
Sarah Hunt, a Minister from Chester Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey, endorsed by Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, and her companions, Mark 
and Rachel Palmer, Elders from Falls Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

Ruth Pyle, a Minister from London Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Chester County, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Daniel Comly, a Minister from Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charles Teas, an Elder from the same meeting, 
as companion to D. Comly. 

William Dorsey, a Minister from the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held on 
Race Street. 

Sarah J. Sharpless, a Minister from the same 
meeting. : 

William P. Sharpless, a member from the 
same meeting, as companion to his wife. 

Ann L. Singley, a Minister, and Mary B. 
Basset, an Elder, her companion, from Salem 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

Rachel Wilson Moore, a ,Minister from the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia, endorsed by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting. 

John Wilson Moore, a member from the same 
meeting, as companion to his wife; and 
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Jesse W. Newport, a member from the same| Zo the Yearly Meeting: 
meeting. The Committee on the Indian Concern re- 

Acceptable Epistles from our Friends of the | Pott— 2 ; ; ‘ 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, Baltimore,| That the information received by the Commit- 
Ohio, Indiana, and Genesee, were read, which | tee, regarding the Indians at Cattaraugus, con- 
were satisfactory, and a Committee was appointed | tinues to be of an encouraging and satisfactory 
to consider the subject, and, (if way opens,) to character, and affords abundant evidence that 
prepare essays of Epistles to those Meetings, they are steadily improving in Agriculture, and 
and produce to a future sitting. in obtaining the comforts of civilized life. 


2nd day afternoon, about the time adjourned They also continue to manifest a lively inter- 
« ay ? ° ; 7 ie . ) ‘ 
to, Friends met. est in the education of their children; the means 


for doi hich having been furnished them b 
Amos Willets, on behalf of the Representa- ne a ee ee 


; the benevolence of our State Goverrment. 
tives, reported that they had met as requested,/ The Committee have not made them a visit 
and were united in proposing George T. Trimble during the past year, and are, therefore, mainly 
for Clerk, and Charles A. Macy for Assistant | indebted for information, as to their condition 
Clerk, who being separately considered, were ap- 


. : and prospects, to one of that Nation, who occu- 
proved of by the Meeting, and they appointed pies the position of U. S. Interpreter to the N. 
to those services for the present year. 


Y. Indians ; and believing that his views will be 
The Committce appointed last year to confer 


acceptable to the Meeting, we herewith present 
with the Monthly Meeting of New York, for the 


y: , some extracts from a communication received 
purpose of providing a more suitable place for | from him some months since, which is as follows, 
holding the Yearly Meeting, report— i 


viz: 
That they have had several meetings with the} ‘There have been, during the past season, 
New York Mouthly Meeting’s Committee on the | seven school staught on the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
subject, but way does not seem to open to make | tion; the whole number taught are 204, accord- 
any change at present. ing to the report furnished me by the teachers 
3d day morning, about the time appointed, the | of the several schools; and those taught, and 
Meeting convened, and proceeded to a considera- | belonging to the Asylum for orphan and desti- 
tion of the state of society, as shown by the an- | tute children, number about 47; makipg the 
swers from the several Quarterly Meetings to | aggregate number 251. aetioe ; 
the Queries—as far as the 3d inclusive. The | “The pursuits of old Indian life are being 
many deficiencies reported drew forth much earn- | forgotten ; they no longer follow the deer, or 
est exhortation from concerned Friends, encour- mareh in file along the trail, but they now follow 
aging us to a more faithful performance of our their teams in the field, and walk in the trail of 
religious duties. their plows. Their minds are trained to Agri- 
Then adjourned to 4 o’clock this afternoon. culture, and raising crops in abundance for their 
3d day afternoon. Friends again met, and re- ater ae - a pod ea - - 
sumed the consideration of the state of society | aa ‘tie tea ee it rw a this ; sat 
as exhibited in the answers to the remaining | a aa . Pe seid \ ree ? 
Queries, which claimed the careful attention of | half ae el the difie ony e ; a ao 
the Meeting, and a summary of the answers ap- | a et bh aii pens f me \ Aas = 
proved and united in. ; ey = in — = = or = ast tom yours. 
Three schools have been conducted under the | a Friend aa Sa aiahaeaie ae aa 
care of two of our Monthly Meetings during the | jn the prosperity of the Indians, to encourage 


past year. : | them a little longer in the undertaking they have 
One Friend holds the office of Justice of the now begun. Indeed, it is a happy thought to 
Peace, and one has been elected to the same ;/ the friends of the Indians, to know that they 


and one has accepted a seat in the Legislature ; | continue to prosper and improve in the modes of 
excepting which, no Friend is known to hold | civilized life. And in their schools, in their 
any post of profit and honor in the government. | farms, and in the care of providing better and 
Except a small amount which has been taken | more comfortable houses for their families, and 
to satisfy a demand for military tax, there does | barns for tdeir beasts to shelter in, one can see 
not appear to have been any suffering in the that progress is on the march among the In- 
maintenance of any of our Christian Testimo- dians. 
nies. | Hoping that the Great Spirit will continue 
The Committee on the Indian Concern made to bless the efforts of the good Friends who have, 
the following report, which was satisfactory to for many years, watched and cared for the inter- 
the Meeting ; and the Committee was continued ests of the Indians, I herewith submit this re- 
and encouraged to persevere in their care and port.” [Signed.] N. H. Parker. 
attention to this Concern. | U.S. Interpreter to the N. Y. Indians. 
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The “Thomas Asylum,” which is designed as 
a home for the orphan and destitute children of 
the Nation, until they are prepared for useful 
employment, and capable of taking care of them- 
selves, we learn, continues to receive the assist- 
ance and fostering care of the friends of that In- 
stitution. 

In conclusion, we think there is much to en- 
courage the friends of these Indians, especially 
when we take into view their present condition, 
and the progress they have made, compared with 
what it was when this Yearly Meeting, in con- 
junction with those of Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Genesee, took them under its care; at which 
time, it will be recollected, through the dishon- 
esty and treachery of their chiefs, they had been 
deprived of all their valuable possessions, and 
were about to be removed to an inhospitable re- 
gion, where, doubtless, many would have found 
an untimely grave. Whereas, they are now, 
through the agency of Friends and others, in 
possession, by an indisputable title, of enough 
of their lands to answer all their needful pur- 
poses ; and which, by industry on their part, is 
producing bountiful crops, and affording them 
substantially the comforts of civilized life, as the 
foregoing extracts abundantly show. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
WituiaM C. Waite. 
CAROLINE WILLETS. 

New York, 5th mo. 25th, 1858. 


The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were now read, and were satisfactory to this 
Meeting. 

A Committee was appointed to prepare, and 
have printed, Extracts from the Minutes of this 
Meeting, tugether with the Memorials and Epis- 
tles from other Yearly Mectings which have been 
read in this Meeting, for distribution to our sub- 
ordinate Meetings, and the families of Friends. 

The business of the Meeting having been con- 
cluded, we have gratefully to acknowledge that 
we have been favored to transact the concerns 
that have come before us, in much brotherly 
love and condescension, and in this feeling we 
take an affectionate leave of each other, to meet 
again at the usual time next year, if the Lord 
permit. GEORGE T. TRIMBLE, Clerk. 


The following brief notice of Genesee Yearly 
Meeting is furnished us by a friend who was in 
attendance. 

“The Yearly Meeting of Genesce closed on 
5th day last, (6 mo. 17, 1858.) It was attended 
by several ministering friends and others from 
other Yearly Meetings. A spirit of brotherly 
love and condescension generally prevailed, and 
the business concerns were transacted in great 
harmony. The state of society, as represented 
by the answers to the queries, manifested some 
weakness, though on the whole a general feeling 
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of interest in the testimonies seemed predomi- 
nant. 

The almost universal lamentation over the 
neglect in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, drew forth some excellent remarks. Much 
exercise was felt on tale-bearing and detraction, 
the great bane of all peace and harmony in 
society. Other testimonies also elicited good 
counsel tending to renew our strength in every 
good word and work. 

The meeting was attended by about its usual 
number, and the living testimonies borne in the 
various meetings gave evidence of life answering 
unto life, and that there is a liberty in the 
Gospel that sets free the spirit from the law of 
sin and death. We have received copies of ex- 
tracts from the minutes of both men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings, a further account of which will 
appear in our next. 


LEARNER’S DEPARTMENT. 
No. 3. 
Letters to the young folks who desire to know more about 
the world they live in, than appears at first sight. 
(Continued from page 232.) 


Let us now proceed to our first experiment 
upon water, which shall explain the facts already 
stated, and teach us an important chemical pro- 
cess, that of distillation. We must now get a 
retort; or, a common flask, such as sweet oil is 
impofted in, may be made to answer the purpuse 
by fitting it with a cork, in which a glass tube is 
tightly inserted through a hole; this tube being 
bent into a curve by softening it over a spirit or 
gas lamp, and carried into a suitable receiver, 
will serve instead of the beak of the retort. 

A retort, however, is much the best form of 
apparatus, and as it will be useful in a great 
many experiments, there will be no extravagance 
in buying one; there are two kinds, the plain 
and tubulated retorts; the tubulated, is the bet- 
ter kind, the half-pint size costs 37 cents. The 
beak of the retort is next to be fitted to a receiver, 
or what is equally good, and will answer many 
other purposes, a flask, or a common vial will doas 
well. These should not fit very tightly together, ax 
the air must have an outlet when it is expanded by 
the heat applied; if, however, the beak of the 
retort is much smaller than the mouth of the 
flask, it may be passed through a cork which fits 
into the mouth, a small orifice being cut in the 
cork as an air hole. The apparatus is now ad- 
justed for use, although some kind of prop is 
necessary to hold it up. If you have none you 
may bend some stout wire into a tripod or three- 
legged stool, on which to set the retort or flask. 

Now you are ready to begin distillation. Put 
a little water into the retort, a little more than 
half full; it may be impure water if most con- 
venient. Now light the lamp, and while the 
water is heating, fold a small towel or some old 
rag, or several thicknesses of soft paper over the 
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Teceiver, which is to be set into a mortar or wash 
basin, or similar vessel, and moistened with cold 
water. As soon as the water boils, it commences 
to be converted into vapor (steam); this is in- 
visible until it reaches the cooled part of the ap- 
paratus, when it resumes its liquid condition and 
is pure distilled water. It will be noticed that 
the wet towel or other covering over the cooler 
will soon become warm, and if this is not cor- 
rected, the steam, asitis driven over, will not be 
condensed, but will escape through the air hole 
between the retort and receiver. You must con- 
tinue the application of cold water to the towel 
or paper to obviate this. When nearly all the 
water has been converted into vapor and collect- 
ed in the receiver, the lamp is to be removed, 
and the distilled water put away in a convenient 
bottle for use. 

The application of the experiment to the phe- 
nomena of dew and of the deposition of moisture 


on the tumbler of water, and on the closed shop | 


window, has been already anticipated by some of 
my acute readers. The atmosphere has become 


charged with the invisible vapor of water pro- 
duced by evaporation, though at a lower tempera- 
ture than that used in our experiment ; on enter- 
ing the receiver this has come in contact with 
cooled bodies, as did the vapor on entering the 
receiver, and has been condensed. 

How did the blades of grass, and the petals, 


and leaves of flowers in the first instance become 


so much cooler than the surrounding air as to | 


collect a deposit of dew? By radiation, which, 
for a reason I may explain in a future letter, re- 


duces their temperature on a clear night, even in | 


hot weather, below the dew point, the tempera- 
ture at which the vapor of water diffused in the 
air is condensed into liquid. 

In nature, therefore, water is always being dis- 
tilled without the use of artificial heat to evapo- 
rate it, or artificial cooling arrangements to con- 
dense it. Rain is water which has been con- 
densed out of the air by changes of temperature 
produced in the upper air. Now when water is 
contaminated with lime and other impurities ob- 
tained from the rocks through which it passes, 
it is unfitted for many purposes for which pure 
water is adapted; for a reason which you will 
hereafter understand more fully, it will decom- 
pose soap, and cannot be conveniently used for 
washing; hence country people collect rain water 
for such purposes—it has been distilled in na- 
ture’s laboratory. 

For many chemical operations pure water is 
quite necessary, and accordingly the Pharmaco- 
p@ia directs distilled water to be made in the 
way that I have described in the experiment. 

Perfumed waters may be made by mixing 
sweet scented flowers and leaves with the water 
in the still—as these contain volatile oils, slight- 
ly soluble in water, the distillate, as the water 
which has been distilled is called, has the per- 
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fume of the plant. Rose water is a nice kind to 
make for experiments. 

Now put away your retort and receiver for fu- 
ture operations. We shall often have occasion 
to get them out again for experiments, and you 
will find that though they cost something at first, 
you can learn a great deal by them. They will 
enable us to separate and collect almost all the 
volatile substances we desire to experiment upon. 

To be continued. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Some incidents consequent upon the tornad» 
and freshet which recently occurred in Mont- 
gomery Co., Maryland, and the difficultics and 
perils encountered by Friends in assembling at 
the late Quarterly Meeting held there, will no 
doubt be of general interest. 

Baltimore Quarter is held alternately at Bal- 
timore, Sandy Spring, Gunpowder and Little 
Falls. At this season of the year it is held at 


| Sandy Spring, about thirty miles from Baltimore, 
|on the 2d Second day in the first summer month. 


The meeting for ministers and elders convenes 
on the 7th day previous, and on Ist day a large 
concourse of Friends and others usually assemble 
in such numbers, that in fine weather not more 
than half can be accommodated within the house. 
Some of the Monthly Meetings composing this 
Quarter are fifty miles distant from each other ; 
yet through inclement weather, and at seasons 
of the year when the roads are almost impassa- 
ble, a large deputation from each assemble for 
religious communion and the transaction of the 
business concerns of Society. 

The remark is not unfrequently heard, that in 
former times Friends were stronger in the faith 
and more zealous in the support of this testi- 
mony, than we of this generation. We gladly 
accord all honor to those valiant ‘sons of the 
morning” who first erected a standard of right- 
eousness agreeable tu cur convictions, and whose 
example remains as a bright and shining light 
unto the present day. We can not extol too 
highly the principles for which they suffered, 
nor follow too closely that Leader which led 
them unto faithfulness, yet we are encouraged to 
believe there are as many now “ who would not 
bow the knee to Baal, nor kiss his image,” as 
at any former time, age or generation. In the 
cities, in the country, in isolated places, and in 
more closely settled neighborhoods, we feel there 
are men and women of our Society who are 
making daily sacrifices for the cause of Truth, 
and who would suffer nobly in the time of trial. 
Seldom haveso many members of any one meeting 
encountered greater difficulties than were over- 
come a few weeks since by Friends of Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting. On 7th day the 12th inst., 
many members, attended by their families, started 
for the place of meeting. The morning was 
unpropitious, and the inclemency of the weather 
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increased as the day advanced. The rain de- 
scended in torrents, and the little streams and 
brooks crossing the roads, which were scarcely 
perceptible the previous day, were fearfully aug- 
mented, and became formidable rivers. The 
rapid current rushed through the gulleys and 
ravines with a noise like a cataract, sweeping 
away bridges, fences, and other impediments in 
its resistless course. Much of the highway was 
under water, in many places as high as the 
breasts of the horses. The rain from above, and 
the flood below, seemed struggling for the m:s- 
tery, as vehicle after vehicle plunged through the 
watery element at the imminent peril of the lives 
of the occupants. At Snell’s bridge it was im- 
possible to tell, save by the high railing, where 
the bridge commenced, or where it terminated, 
cach end of the road being under water; whether 
the floor remained was an uncertainty which was 
left to the sagacity of the horses to discover; to 
retreat or to advance seemed equally hazardous. 
Middle river, usually a small ford, was so swollen 
that a Friend from Baltimore, who, with his 
wife, attempted to cross it, was carried in his 
conveyance down the stream ; swimming out of 
his carriage, by the timely assistance of some 
colored men, he and his wife were rescued from 
their perilous situation, but their efforts to pro- 
ceed were unavailing, and they were under the 
necessity of returning to their homes. 


A company going from Laurel to Brookville 
were overtaken about noon by a fearful tornado, 
which the Baltimore American thus describes : 

** Among the parties were Mr. G. H. Reese, of 
the firm of Messrs. Reese & Bro., West Pratt 
street, his father, three ladies of the family, and 


a servant. Whilst passing along the road they 
encountered the full blast of the tornado, as it 
came sweeping along in its furious, devastating 
course, tearing up the largest white oak trees, 
and scattering them in every direction. The 
escape of the above party seems somewhat mirac- 
ulous. 

‘* A venerable oak which had braved the storms 
of many years, yielded to the power of the wind 
and fell immediately in the rear of the carriage, 
whilst at the same time another was blown 
directly across the path of the horse. Destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable, yet all the little party 
acted with singular presence of mind. Father 
and son both set to work to contrive some means 
of proceeding on their journey, which was accom- 
plished by the vigorous application of axes to 
the limbs of the prostrated oaks, and even then 
had to drive off the road, and thread their way 
through a dense woods. 

“As other parties were on their way to the 
mecting, all would be compelled to pass over the 
same road. Mr. Reese and son, with the assist- 
ance of Friends, quite considerately went to work 
and succeeded in clearing the road so as to allow 
the passage of vehicles. A survey was then 
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made of the damage done, when it was found 
that the course of the tornado was quite straight, 
and just about one hundred yards in width. 
Some of the trees measured full sixteen inches 
in diameter, and there were not less than thirty 
of them which lay upon the ground within a 
short distance of each other. I[t is stated that 
on each side of the course of the tornado the 
trees fell in towards each other, which can only 
be accounted for on the philosophic supposition 
of a vacuum having been caused by the swift- 
ness of the wind.” 

In addition to these disasters, a Friend of Gun- 
powder Monthly Meeting, while passing through 
Baltimore, suddenly came in contact with a blind 
runaway, by which his horse was so seriously 
injured that he died in a short time ; obtaining 
a passage in another conveyance, he and his wife 
reached Sandy Spring in safety. Not only the 
young, the vigorous and the middled aged, but 
men advanced in life shared equally in the diffi- 
culties and perils of this adventurous journey. 

Two Friends, one from Little Falls, the other 
from Gunpowder, each over 85 years of age, 
drove fifty miles under these discouraging circum- 
stances, to be present at their Quarterly Meet- 
ing. May some of us, whoare younger in years, 
and who are seldom called upon make great sac- 
rifices in the support of this testimony, take 
courage from their example, and suffer not little 
hinderances to deter us from assembling ourselves 
for social worship. Though there may some- 
times be little outwardly to attract, yet what 
greater inducements can we desire than to mingle 
in love with our friends, and to enter into commu- 
nion with the Father of Spirits. H. 

6th mo. 29th, 1858. 


NATURE'S MINISTRATIONS. 


Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ‘tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee ; and in after years, 
When these wild ecstacies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; 0! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations! 

Worpswortu. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
Lines written on seeing a child gathering shells on the 
sea-shore. 
Oh! let me be a child once more, 
Beside the restless sea, 
Ob! let me stray along the shore, 
In spirit pure and free, 


I would forget the many cares 
That waste the burthened heart, 
I would forget the many fears 
The clouds of life impart. 


For time has brought its tear of grief, 
And care its furrowed brow, 

I learn the world to seek relief 
And soothe my spirit now. 


And I would be a child again 
Upon the drifting sand, 

Without a thought of sin or stain 
To soil the heart or hand, 


Then let me hear the lulling wave 
Give forth its plaintive sound, 

And let me see the waters lave 
The sandy beach around. 


I love to breathe the Ocean’s air, 
To saunter by its side, 

To meet the rolling breakers there, 
And bathe within its tide. 


I love to muse upon the hand 
That caused its ebb and flow, 
That scatters blessings o’er the land 
And gives the heart its glow. 


Then let me be a child once more 
In spirit pure and free, 

And as I wander by the shore, 
Give thanks, O God! to thee. 


AT HOME IN HEAVEN. 


Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my morning tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 
My father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul—how near 
At time’s to Faith’s foreseeing eye 
The golden gates appear! 


Ah, then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love, 
The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above. 
Yet clouds will intervene, 
And all my prospect flies ; 
Like Noah’s dove, I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 
Anon the clouds disperse, 
The winds and waters cease, 


While sweetly o’er my gladdened heart, 
Expands the bow of peace. 


MonTGOMBRY. 


THE NEWSBOYS’ AID SOCIETY. 


A formal opening of the rooms for the News- 
boys under the auspices of the above society, 
took place receutly. The society is compos- 
ed of a number of philanthropic gentlemen, who, 
following up the initiative taken by Mr. Tracy 
in New York, have completed their arrangements 
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with a degree of thoroughness characteristic of 
Philadelphia. The practical operation of the 
society is to furnish the newsboys with a com- 
fortable lodging and shelter, and to hold out 
inducements to them to accumulate their slender 
funds. For this purpose, the third and fourth 
stories of the building No. 7 Pear street have 
been furnished comfortably, and the use of beds, 
bath and sitting-room are offered to the boys at 
amerely nominal price. The fourth story is in- 
tended for a sleeping apartment, and the neat 
beds arranged upon iron bedsteads, form a strik- 
ing contrast with the rough accommodations which 
the boys are elsewhere compelled to put up with. 
The third story is divided into a bathing and 
wash-room, clothes room and sitting room. The 
latter is very comfortably furnished. It is sup- 
plied with a library, and other means for passing 
away an idle hour in a pleasant manner, and 
cannot do otherwise than keep the little newsboy 
from many temptations, which have heretofore 
beset his leisure hours. 

The formal opening of these rooms was 
made the occasion of a treat for the youny- 
sters who were present, to the number of 
forty. They deported themselves with great 
propriety, and partook of the good things with 
considerable gusto. There were a number of 
prominent citizens present at the opening. Re- 
ligious services were performed by way of in- 
troduction to the exercises. Richard New- 
ton made an excellent familiar address, urging 
the boys to profit by the exertions made in their 
behalf, and to become something in the world. 
The speaker spoke of the dignity of labor, of 
what could be accomplished by effort, and urged 
each boy to try for himself. Speeches were also 
made by John Chambers, Abraham Martin and 
others.— Bulletin. 


From Household Words. 
THE BLUE DYE PLANT. 


The indigo plant is a beautiful, bright green 
grass, or shrub ; and is called a biennial, because 
it passes through all the phases of its existence 
in two years. Its leaves consist generally of a 
cvllection of leaflets arranged, alternately, one 
above the other upon each side of the petiole or 
leaf-stalkk. At the base of the leaf-stalk, but 
separated from it, are two leafflets called stipules, 
which are distinguishable from the others by 
having no median nervure or vein down the mid- 
dle. Inthe Monocotyledonic plants, or plants 
with one primordial leaf, such as the palm-trees, 
the stipules form the sheaf,—a kind of living 
cradle provided by Nature for the protection of 
the leaves during their tender infancy. 

The bright-red flowers of the indigo plant, 
which are all assembled together at the summit 
of the peduncules or flower-stalks, present the 
appearance, like the sweet-pea in blossom, of a 
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butterfly ; for this reason all the plants of this 
class are called papilionaceous, from the Latin 
papilio,—a butterfly. The shapes of the petals 
or flower-leaves, which to the number of five 
compose this blossom, are so peculiar that each 
of them has received a distinct name. Thus the 
large upper one, which turns backwards, is call- 
ed the standard or flag; the two next, which are 
both alike and placed one on each side, are the 
wings ; the lower one between the wings is the 
boat or keel, and is composed of one or two hol- 
low flower-leaves, holding the stamens and the 
pistil, and sheltering them from the rain. In 
the indigo plant the wings are sometimes joined 
together in the form of a carina, car or bark. 
' All the butterfly plants, including the indi- 
go, have the habit of spreading out their wings 
in the day and folding them upatnight. Linneus 
discovered this fact in an interesting way: A 
friend having sent him some seeds of a butterfly- 
plant, he sowed them in his greenhouse, where 
they soon produced two beautiful flowers. His 
gardener having been absent when he first ob- 
served them, Linnzeus went with a lantern in 
the evening to show them to him. But to his 
surprise they were nowhere to be found, and 
Linneeus was obliged to content himsef by sup- 
posing that they had been destroyed by some 
accident or by insects. Great, however, was his 
astonishment next morning at finding his blos- 


soms exactly where they had been the day before. 
Accordingly he took his gardener again in the 
evening to see them, and again they could not 


be found. Finding them once more, the follow- 
ing morning, looking as fresh as ever, his gar- 
dener said: ‘“‘ These cannot be the same flowers, 
they must have blown since.” But Linnzeus 
himself, not being so easily satisfied, re-visited 
the plant as soon as it was dark, and, lifting up 
the leaves one by one, found the flowers folded 
under them, and so closely concealed as to be 
completely invisible at first sight. Led by this 
incident to observe other plants of the butterfly 
tribe, he found that they all, more or less, 
closed their wings at nightfall; and this fact 
formed the basis of his theory of the Sleep of 
Plants. 

The seed-vessel of the indigo plant is like that 
of the common pea. Quce sown in a loose and 
cark soil, the indigo plant requires no further 
care, until the time comes for cutting it. As 
the rainy season approaches, and the red butter- 
fiy blossoms begin tu appear, the planter hastens 
to have it cut, for fear of the dye being washed 
away or spoilt by the inundations. Inthe month 
of July, parties of Hindus may be seen in the 
indigo plantations iu the upper provinces, clip- 
ping the bright green leaves and twigs to the 
level of the ground, followed by others who, 
picking up the plants as they are cut, bind them 
together and load them upon carts, while the 
plaater passes through the field, wearing a hat 
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with a brim nearly as large as an umbrella, cover- 
ed with white cloth, and comfortably perched in 
a houdah or car on the back of a huge elephant, 
whose neck is bestrode by a native mahout or 
driver armed with an iron rod. 

From the fields the indigo is taken into a 
building called a vat, which is about thirty feet 
broad, and forty feet long. There are steps out- 
side, leading to a platform within the building, 
from which a sort of immense bath is seen filled 
with the plant. Water being then let in from 
a reservoir, the indigo is allowed to ferment for 
about fourteen or sixteen hours. At the end of 
that time, the plant becoming entirely decom- 
posed, and the water turning quite green, it is 
allowed to run into another building called a 
beating vat. A dozen natives, with scarcely 
any covering upon their bodies, and with their 
skins dyed blue—deeply and darkly, if not 
beautifully, blue—may be seen here, striking the 
liquid with long sticks, and making a sound like 
the splashing of oars in ariver When at work 
they shout and scream, as indeed they always 
do when trying to exert their strength. After 
having been beaten for about three or four hours, 
and the green liquor having become blue, just 
as our black blood becomes red from contact 
with oxygen of the air, it is left alone, to allow 
the sediment to settle at the bottom. The water 
is then gradually drawn off by taps fixed at equa! 
distances in the sides of the vat, leaving a beauti- 
ful, soft, blue, pulpy matter, like very thick 
cream, on the floor. This blue cream is next 
boiled, until no froth or scum rises to the sur- 
face, and the blue cream looks as smooth as 
liquid glass. 1t is then poured into huge sieves, 
made by stretching coarse cloth over wooden 
frames, through which the water strains off 
gradually, leaving the indigo of the consistency 
of cream-cheese. It is still, however, unfit for 
travelling to Calcutta, and from thence to all 
parts of the world. It must, therefore, be put 
into boxes with perforated bottoms, where every 
drop of moisture is finally squeezed out by me- 
chanical pressure. The pressed indigo is then 
cut into cakes about three inches square, and is 
put into a drying-house, where it remains for 
three months. 

The indigo is now fit for packing and travel- 
ling. tis truly astonishing to see the quantities 
of this paste, which are annually sent from Ben- 
gal, for the use of the painters and dyers distri- 
buted all over the ‘globe. Indigo, however, is 
not only employed in dying blue, but is neces- 
sary for the production of almost every other 
color. ‘The indigo plant in itself is perfectly 
harmless, while the indigo paste prepared from 
it isa rank poison. When rubbed with the finger 
nail, the paste assumes a copper color. 

The smell of an indigo factory is very disa- 
greeable; and the Hindus who work in it, be- 
sides having their bodies dyed of a dreadful 
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color, are very meagre; yet they are contented |islands; nevertheless England was obliged to 
with the work, and do it well. pay more than two hundred thousand pounds 
A European indigo planter in the interior of | annually to France for indigo. Some Carolina 
India leads an isolated life, which, however, is|rice-planters found they were overstocking the 
not without its enjoyments. His business, though | European market with rice, and began to culti- 
it has its anxieties, is not irksome. He is gener-| vate indigo; and, in seventeen hundred and 
ally a farmer and a sportsman, and master and | forty-seven, they seut nearly two thousand pounds 
owner of a fine mansion, with plenty of elephants. | of indigoto Kngland. Parliament having grant- 
Arabian horses, cows, sheep, goats, and dogs,|ed a bounty of sixpence per hundredweight on 
und perhaps a few tame leopards and tigers. His | all indigo grown in any of our American colonies 
clephants, besides being useful in enabling him|and imported into England, the cultivation of 
to ride over his plantations, will carry him better |the blue-dye plant continued to be pursued in 
than any other animal, when out in the jungles | Carolina with such success that, in about ten 
tiger-hunting. The planter often lives twenty or | years, the export of indigo amounted to four 
forty miles from any other European; but this | hundred thousand pounds a year. 
does not prevent him from constantly making} The cultivation of the indigo plant is carried 
and receiving visits. Moreover, his time is well |on at present in India, Egypt, and America; 
taken up with paying his people, superintending | but the best indigo paste is manufactured in the 
his vats, and settling disputes among the neigh- | Bengal Presidency. French, Germans, Italians, 
boring farmers. In his own district, the planter | and the Arabs have all in turn tried to cultivate 
is perfectly independent, being looked up to with | the indigo bearer in their own countries; and 
awe and respect by all around him. In their| they have always failed, owing to the plant re- 
hour of trouble, the poor, miserable, hard-work- ' quiring a tropical climate for the production of 
ed, and ill-fed ryots or laborers always fly to the the indigotine or blue coloring matter. 
British planter for protection against the op-| Respecting this precious chemical principle, 
pressions of their own masters and countrymen. | the chemists tell us, that when a bit of indigo- 
One of the annoyances of a planter’s life is the | paste is subjected to the influence of great heat, 
plague of flies. All over India, they are a great | purplish vapors are seen rising from it, which, 


nuisance during the rainy season, but nowhere| condensing upon cold bodies, form brilliant 
| Purple needles of indigotine. 


to such a degree as in the vicinity of an indigo 
factory, where théy®re attracted by the smell. 
When the servants are preparing the table for a| 
meal, théy put a white muslin cloth over the 
plates, cups and saucers, and in an instant it is | 
covered with black flies. Before taking off the 


HURRY AND HASTE. 


Nothing was ever gained by being in a hurry. 
It is the most unphilosophical, injudicious con- 
dition into which poor human nature ever throws 


muslin cloth, the bearer begins pulling the large 
heavy punkah or fan, which has generally a deep 
fringe at the edge of it ; the waiters whisk about 
small fans in every direction to keep the flies 
from off the table; and as soon as the tea is 
poured out, a silver cover is put over the cup. 

In the cold season, from November to March, 
the planter generally spends a month in one of 
the towns, for the purpose of negotiating the sale 
of his indigo. 

One of the first records to be found of the 
commerce in indigo occurs in a letter addressed 
by Lord Bacon to King James, supporting some 
complaints made by the East India company, in 
which he says that in return for English com- 
modities, we received from India great quanti- 
ties of indigo. Anda work, entitled the Mer- 


itself. A man in a hurry always does his work 
carelessly, and generally contrives to commit 
some blunder, through the excitement of trying 
to doan hour’s labor in ten minutes, whieh spoils 
the whole thing, and necessitates its being done 
over again; at the expense of twice as much 
time and trouble. By always hasting, but never 
hurrying, one may accomplish an immense deal. 
Arrangements, application and steadiness, are 
the three great auxiliaries to the performance of 
anything and everything—without them nothing 
can be done—with them there is never any need 
of hurrying. One of the most prolific writers of this 
age, has never since he commenced his public 
career, written longer than two hours in the 
twenty-four; but he has written two hours in 
every twenty four, and volumes upon volumes 


chant’s Map of Commerce, published in sixteen , 7 , vouwm 
hundred and thirty-eight by Lewis Roberts, says, | #ttest the power of accomplishment which lies in 
we then exported from England a considerable his regularity and deliberate application. There 
quantity of indigo to Turkey avd Italy. Daven. | '8 Bot a particle of use in endeavoring to do any- 
ant, in his Discourses on the Public Revenues | thing which one has not time to do well, except 
and Trade, mentions some exports of indigo from''" very Tare and exceptional circumstances. 
America in sixteen hundred and eighty-two. ; ; 

About the year seventeen hundred and thirty-|  Cleanliness.—Thorough cleanliness is valua- 
two, the indigo plant was extensively grown, and ble to all ranks of people ; it tends to brace and 


ita produce exported from Jamaica and the sugar strengthen both the body and the mind. 
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Fer the Children. 
ONLY ONE BRICK UPON ANOTHER. 


_ Edwin was one day looking at a large building 
which they were putting up opposite to his 
father’s house. He watched the workmen from 
day to day, as they carried up the brick and 
mortar, and then placed them in their proper 
order. His father said to him: , 

‘ Edwin, you seem to be very much taken up 
with the bricklayers; pray what might you be 
thinking about? Have you any notion of learn- 
ing the trade?” 

“No,” said Edward, smiling, “but I was just 
thinking what a little thing a brick is, and yet 
that great house is built by laying one brick up- 
on another.” 

“Very true, my boy; never forget it—Just 
so itis with all great works. All your learning 
is only one little lesson added to another. Ifa 
man could walk all around the world, it would 
be by putting one foot before the other. Your 
whole life will be made up of one little moment 
after another. Drop added to drop makes the 
ocean.” 

Learn from this not to despise little things. 
Learn, also, not to be discouraged by great labor. 
‘Lhe greatest labor becomes easy if divided into 
parts. You could not jump over a mountain, 
but step by step takes you to the other side. Do 
not fear, therefore, to attempt great things. Al- 
ways remember that the whole of the great build- 
ing is only one brick upon another.— Christian 
Observer. 


JOY AND TROUBLE. 


There is compensation in all things, though 
many find it not. Joy and trouble are bound 
up in every event of life—even as opposite poles 
are inseparable in the magnet. _ Pity it is, that 
the night of trouble is at times so dark, or the 
mental eye of the sufferer so feeble, that the in- 
ter woven gold with which Providence relieves 
the woof of calamity remains undiscovered.— 
Blackwood. 


Watchfulness.—“ Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation ;” and never indulge 
a temper toward any which thou wouldst be 
ashamed to show if all the world beheld thee : 
hast thou not a Higher Witness in the eye of 
thy Creator. 

Good-will in Families.—Better is the lowest 
fare where love and good-will prevail, than the 
greatest dainties with discord and contention. 

Angry Passions.— Angry passions blind the 
judgment: they often provoke bad feelings in 
return, and lead to many evils. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr anpD Mgau.—Breadstuffs are very inactive. 
Shipping brands ate held at $4 12 for standard 
brands, $4 37 for extra, and $4 75 for extra family. 
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There is little or no demand for shipment. Smal! sales 
are making for home consumption from $4 25 up to 
$5 75, as in quality. Rye Fiour and Corn Meal are 
scarce, and firm at $3 31} for the former and $3 37: 
for the latter. 

Grain.—Wheat is steady at the recent advance. 
| Sales of fair and good Red at $1 00a $1 05 per bushel, 
} and White from $110 to 112 per bushel. Ryeis 

wanted at 70 cts., with iittle coming forward. The 
demand for Corn is steady, with light receipts. Sales 
of Yellow at 74 a 75 cts., from store, and 76 and 77 ¢. 
afloat. Oats are in fair demand at 40c. for Penna. 

CLoversrrD.—Last sale at at $4 25 a 4 50 per bus- 

hel, of 64 lbs. Nothing doing in Timothy and Flax- 
seed. The Mitter is in demand at $1 55 per bushel. 


OORESTOWN FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
N The next Term will commence first second day 
in 10th Month, 1858, and continue 40 weeks. 

Mary S. Lippincort, Proprietor. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
IGHLAND DALE.—This is the name of the farm 

| of Charles and Catherine Foulke, in Monroe 
county, Pa ; it is something over a mile from Stronds- 
burg, the county town, and within four miles of the 
Delaware Water Gap. 

The situation is elevated, being on the crown of one 

of the ridges of mountains in that region. 

t bas been a resort for invalids and others for 
several years, and is now open for boarders. Some 
improvements have been made since last season, in- 
cluding an Ive house and Carriage house. 

Cold and warm water has been generally introduced 
over the house. The rail cars leave Camden for 
| Stroudsburg daily. 
Sth mo 29th, 1858 —8t. 
\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls 
{LJ will open the sommer term the 3d of 5th month, 
(May,) and continue twenty weeks. All the branches 
comprising a thorough English education are taught, 
drawing included. Terms $55; for tho:e not exceed- 
ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
situated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 
from Wilmington. Daily stages passing too and from 
each place, by which scholars are conveyed to the 
school. For farther particulars address, 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor and Principal. 

Unionvile P. ©., Chester Co., Pa. 

HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
of this Institution will commence on the 17th of 5th 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra cbarges. For further information, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo., 3—3m. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
3d of Sth mo.—Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
ferences, and further particulats enquire for circulars 
of BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, ~ 
‘4th mo.—3. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Merrihew & Thothpeon, Prs., Lodge St, North side Peuns. Beak 
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